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Abstract 


Machine learning (ML) is being applied to a diverse and ever-growing set of domains. 
In many cases, domain experts — who often have no expertise in ML or data science — 
are asked to use ML predictions to make high-stakes decisions. Multiple ML usability 
challenges can appear as result, such as lack of user trust in the model, inability 
to reconcile human-ML disagreement, and ethical concerns about oversimplification 
of complex problems to a single algorithm output. In this thesis, we investigate the 
ML usability challenges present in non-technical, high-stakes domains, through a case 
study in the domain of child welfare screening. This study was conducted through a 
series of collaborations with child welfare screeners, which included field observations, 
interviews, and a formal user study. Through these collaborations, we identified four 
key ML usability challenges, and honed in on one promising ML augmentation tool 
to address them (local factor contributions). This thesis also includes list of design 
considerations to be taken into account when developing future augmentation tools for 
child welfare screeners and similar domain experts. Finally, we address the remaining 
challenges facing the ML community when making ML models more usable in diverse 
domains. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


We define a machine learning (ML) model as usable if its outputs can be effectively 
used by or have a positive influence on human decision-making. To investigate this 
concept further, we must first introduce several related concepts. 

A decision-making workflow is the process of analyzing data and using existing in- 
formation to select from a set of actions or decisions |11]. The world is filled with such 
decision-making workflows across most domains, ranging from deciding which medical 
procedures to perform on a sick patient or determining which candidates to admit to 
a PhD program, to deciding which highway exit to take or what to eat for dinner. A 
decision-maker could be a human or team of humans, using a combination of their 
own knowledge and external tools to aid the process. The decision-maker could be 
a computer algorithm, autonomously making decisions and taking actions [11]. Or, 
the decision-maker could be a combination of these, with human and computer each 
taking over the decision-making depending on the circumstance. 

Thanks to innovations in ML, computers now play a role in an increasing number 
of decision-making workflows previously performed by humans alone, promising both 
speed and precision. In the case of some workflows, such as self-driving cars, the goal 
may be to entirely replace the human decision-maker with an ML-based approach. In 
other workflows, humans provide essential insights that cannot currently be replaced 
by existing ML models. In such cases, the goal is to improve decision-making outcomes 


by using ML output to augment human decision-making. Finally, ML models may 
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make new decision-making workflows possible — ones that are based around new 
data sources and analysis made possible by ML models. Currently, there are a wide 
variety of decision-making workflows already in use that may be improved by ML, so 
we ground our focus on these existing workflows. 

Two research themes emerge when trying to improve decision-making workflows 
with ML models. 

The first theme revolves around the development and selection of the ML models 
themselves — finding and selecting data, training ML models [24], debugging to 
improve model performance [2] [35], selecting from model options [23], evaluating 
a model's ability to generalize and its expected performance in the real world, and 
validating the effects of model introduction. This theme focuses on an audience of 
ML experts and data scientists. It is based around mostly model-focused questions 
such as “how can we improve the performance of this model", “what combination of 
models would be most useful", and ^what is the expected benefit of this model in the 
real world?" 

The second theme revolves around the usage of the model itself — taking the 
information provided by a model and translating it into a real-world action. The 
audience of this theme is more diverse, typically consisting of both domain experts 
who may lack ML experience and laypeople engaging in everyday life. The questions 
relevant to this audience are often more domain- or decision-focused, such as “why 
should I trust the model in this case?" and “what about this situation caused the 
model to make this prediction?" 

Both of these themes can benefit from a similar set of tools. For example, ML 
explainability and interpretability can reveal flaws in the model logic before deploy- 
ment (theme 1) and help calibrate human trust when making decisions using ML 
(theme 2). Data visualization can shed light on which features may be helpful in 
model training (theme 1) and highlight when a model may be less helpful due to a 
case being out of the training distribution (theme 2). 

Making ML models usable requires investigating a decision-making workflow through 


both themes of research. For a model to be usable, it must perform sufficiently well 
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with available data, and be useful to any humans involved in the decision-making 
process. This thesis will focus on the second theme, answering the question: given 
an existing decision-making workflow and relevant ML model, what still 
needs to be done to make the model usable? 

To approach this question, we began by identifying the key ML usability challenges 
that may prevent an existing model from being effectively used in decision-making 
workflows, as well as the domain factors that may determine which usability challenges 
are most relevant. In order to investigate the problem of ML usability further, we 
then conducted a case study and followed a user-centered iterative design process [21] 
in the domain of child welfare screening. 

The rest of this thesis is structured as follows. In Chapter 2, we further discuss 
the challenges involved in making ML models usable. In Chapter 3, we provide 
background on the domain of child welfare screening and our case study participants. 
In Chapter 4, we provide related work regarding ML usability and augmentation tools. 
In Chapter 5, we discuss the process to better understand the child welfare screening 
workflow and usability challenges. In Chapter 6, we discuss our initial augmentation 
tool design and screener feedback. In Chapter 7, we describe our formal user study 
and results. In Chapter 8, we discuss the key, generalizable findings of this work, as 
well as the remaining challenges for improving ML usability. Finally, we conclude in 


Chapter 9. 
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Chapter 2 


Challenges Facing Usability 


Many ML usability challenges stem from the fact that ML models often output only 
a single number or classification. This lack of further information can result in many 
challenges when trying to use the model. 

We investigated the need for additional auxiliary information alongside ML pre- 
dictions through an informal literature review of 55 papers on ML applications and 
explainability. We found ML usability challenges can arise in multiple places in the 
decision-making workflow — when deciding if and how the model should be used, 
when actively using the model to make decisions, and when retrospectively reviewing 
a model's decisions and performance. As explained in the introduction, in this the- 
sis we focus on the usability challenges relevant to the second of these steps, active 
decision making. 

Table 2.1 summarizes the set of usability challenges we codified that are relevant 
when actively using a model for decision-making. Some challenges stem from not 


understanding where a model's predictions come from, making it difficult for human 


decision-makers to trust the model (| TR |), and to handle any disagreements between 


their opinions and the model's output ( RD ). Others are caused by a lack of infor- 


mation about the real effects of a decision. A lone model prediction often does not 


explicitly indicate the expected results of a decision ( UC ), suggest accountability 


( AC ), or provide ethical assurances ( EC ). Finally, challenges may arise when the 


output of the model is not a direct suggestion of a decision, but rather auxiliary 
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Usability Challenge Code Mitigating Tools 


Lack of TRust | TR, Global explanations, local expla- 
nations, performance metrics, his- 
torical predictions and results 


Difficulty Reconciling human-ML |RD| Local explanations 
Disagreements 


Unclear Consequences of actions UC. Cost-benefit analysis, historical 
predictions and results 


Lack of ACcountability | AC, Local explanations, performance 
metrics 


Ethical Concerns (ex. possible bias, |EC} Global explanations, local expla- 
concerns about oversimplification) nations, ML fairness metrics, his- 
torical predictions and results 


Confusing or unclear prediction Cost-benefit analysis, further 


Target (ie. the measure predicted by analysis of prediction target 
the model has an unclear meaning or impact 
significance) 


Unhelpful prediction Target (ie. the UT) Retrain model with new predic- 
measure predicted by the model is tion target 
not relevant to the required decision) 


Table 2.1: List of challenges that could negatively impact the usability of an ML model 
(left column), their corresponding codes that we will use throughout the paper (middle 
column), and possible tools that may help address the challenges (right column). For 
definitions and examples of the mitigating tools, see Appendix A. 


information. In this case, the output may be confusing (| CT ) or entirely irrelevant 


(UT). 


The machine learning, data science, and data visualization communities have of- 
fered a multitude of algorithms and tools to augment ML predictions and address 
these usability challenges — we refer to these as ML augmentation tools. These tools, 
when chosen carefully for the domain, have the ability to greatly improve the usability 
of ML models for decision making. Examples of such tools include data visualizations, 
global and local explanations [5], cost-benefit analysis, performance metrics, and in- 
formation about historic usage and results of the ML model. Unfortunately, research 
aimed at augmenting ML predictions often focuses on an audience of ML/data experts 


[38] [30] [13] or domain experts in fairly data-heavy fields such as medicine [20] [16]. 
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Context Factors 


Degree of Automation 


Categorizations 


Fully autonomous, humans not involved 
in decision making 

Machine makes decisions, humans mon- 
itor 

Machine suggests decisions, 
make decisions 

Machine provides auxiliary infor- 
mation, humans make decisions 


humans 


Example domain 


Level 5 self-driving car [22] 
Level 4 self-driving car [22] 
Content violation flagging 


Child welfare screening 


Decision time 


Immediate 
Seconds 
Minutes 
Hours 


Level 5 self-driving car [22] 
Aircraft emergency response 
Child welfare screening 
Non-emergency medical pro- 
cedures 


Little to none 


Child welfare screening 


Technical expertise 


RO DNE Experience with data science Finance 
Machine learning/Data science expert ML model training and de- 
bugging 
2 , Little to none Autonomous aircraft (to pas- 
Domain expertise 
of humans ee) 
Basic understanding /Intuition Crowdsourcing 


Domain expert Child welfare screening 


Low Camera roll image sorting 
Associated Risk Medium Mail sorting 
High Emergency medical proce- 


dures 


Table 2.2: Domain context factors that may influence the usability of an ML model. 
The context factors relevant to child welfare screening are in bold. By technical 
expertise, we refer to the ML or data science expertise of the end-user. This is not 
meant to be a complete list — there are many other factors that could also be relevant. 


For example, Zhang et. al. [38] developed a framework for helping data scientists and 
ML experts interpret and debug ML models, and Lundberg et. al. [20] developed an 
interface for helping anaesthesiologists prevent hypoxaemia during surgery through 
detailed data visualization. In contrast, many fields are more qualitative in nature, 
with decisions following discussion more than data crunching. In this thesis, we focus 
on these more qualitative fields, and the usability challenges they face. 

Determining which usability challenges exist, the best tools to address them, and 
the necessary design choices for these tools depends highly on specific aspects of the 
domain and the decision-makers involved. Based on our literature review, Table 2.2 


lists some examples of factors that must be considered when working to make an ML 
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Observations of Interviews User studies 
existing workflows with screeners with concrete tasks 


Figure 2-1: The three types of collaborations with child welfare screeners used in our 
investigation. In the first type, the ML practitioners (the authors), represented by the 
left-most figures, observed the end-users engaging in their existing decision-making 
workflow, to understand the constraints and needs of the systems. In the second 
type, the ML practitioners interviewed with the end-users, to get further insights on 
what improvements could be made to the system. In the third type, the end-users 
participated in a formal user study with proposed ML augmentation tools, to get 
concrete feedback. 


model more usable in a particular context. 

To investigate the problem of finding and mitigating usability challenges in more 
qualitative fields, we selected the domain of child welfare screening. In terms of the 
relevant context factors, child welfare screeners are domain experts without ML/data 
science expertise, making decisions using an ML model as an auxiliary tool, with 
about a few minutes per decision, in a high-risk field. 

Addressing usability challenges is a non-trivial task that requires collaboration 
with end-users. For this thesis, we engaged in three forms of collaboration: obser- 
vations to understand their existing workflow and its possible usability challenges, 
interviews to gain additional insight into the desires of end-users, and user studies 
with possible ML augmentation techniques to get concrete feedback on design. Figure 


2-1 shows this process. 
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Chapter 3 


Study Context: Child Welfare 


Child abuse is an active issue affecting the health and well-being of communities. 
The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) estimates at least 1 in 7 
children have experienced child abuse and/or neglect in the past year [3]. Child 
abuse victims can suffer physical injuries and emotional problems, and may experience 
trauma resulting in long-term mental health problems |3]. More than one-third of 
American children are investigated as potential victims of abuse or neglect by age 18 
[15]. Still, in 2018, there were 1,770 reported fatalities resulting from child abuse and 
neglect [3]. 

Both false negatives (real abuse cases that are screened out) and false positives 
(cases with no abuse that are screened in) can have heavy consequences. False nega- 
tives lead to prolonged child suffering and, in extreme cases, child fatality. False pos- 
itives can lead to long-term emotional distress for parents, children, and other family 
and community members, as well as damaged financial, career and social prospects 
for parents and other caretakers [26]. 

In the U.S., regional Child Protective Services (CPS) agencies are tasked with 
handling child abuse and neglect referrals from concerned members of the community, 
including mandated reporters such as teachers, who are required by law to report any 
suspicion of abuse or neglect. T'hese referrals are examined by child welfare specialists 
("call screeners"), who decide whether to screen in or screen out each case. A screened- 


in case will be investigated further, while a screened-out case will be recorded but not 
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investigated. 


In 2018, CPS agencies in the United States received 4.3 million referrals from 
concerned parties about potential child abuse |4]. 56% of these referrals were screened 
in and investigated, but only 16.8% of the screened in cases were found to involve 


abuse or neglect [4]. 


One important motivation for computerized assistance in child welfare call screen- 
ing is repeated cases of missed abuse. Fatal child abuse cases in which children were 
referred several times but were never screened in are tragic, and although such cases 
are rare, they are avoidable [10]. An ML solution can quickly scan for red flags, such 
as repeated referrals, that busy human call screeners may miss in the overload of 


data. 


3.1 ML for Child Welfare Screening 


In recent years, predictive risk modelling (PRM) has been deployed in child welfare 
contexts in multiple counties, with the goal of enabling more efficient and consistent 
decision-making and improving the overall health and safety of county residents [32]. 
One example of such a model was deployed in Allegheny Country, PA by Vaithi- 
anathan et. al. in 2016 [32]. 


Currently, PRM is being introduced to our collaborating county in Colorado by 
Vaithianathan et. al. [31], through a LASSO regression model trained on 461 features, 
which include information such as the child and parents' age, past referrals and their 
outcome, and past court involvements. The model predicts the likelihood of removal 
from home in the next two years, translated to a 1 through 20 risk score where the 
higher the score, the higher the risk [32]. This thesis focuses on the usage of this 


model. 
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3.2 Study Participants 


For this thesis, we collaborated over the course of a year with a pool of 19 social 
workers and supervisors working for the child welfare department in a collaborating 
county in Colorado. All participants regularly act as screeners in the county’s child 
welfare screening decision making process. 

Our collaborations began in December 2019, with two days of in-person field 
observations (Section 5.1). Following this, we observed a simulated case review session 
via video conferencing (Section 5.2), and conducted several interviews also via video 
conferencing (Sections 5.3 and 6.2). Finally, the collaborating screeners participated 


in a user study digitally (Chapter 7). 


3.3 Research Questions 


This thesis seeks to answer the following research questions: 


RQ1 What ML model usability challenges exist in the domain of child welfare screen- 
ing, and other similar domains (with high risk, high domain expertise, and low 


technical expertise)? 
RQ2 What tools can be helpful in mitigating these ML model usability challenges? 


RQ3 What design choices must be made when building these tools to optimize them 


for use by child welfare screeners and other experts in similar domains? 


Importantly, our goal in this research was to aid user decision-making by boosting 
the usefulness of the ML model through augmentation, not to modify the decision 
making itself. Wang et. al. [33] describe a possible benefit of explanations as reducing 
the negative impact of cognitive biases on decision-making. While we believe this is 
an important use, aiming for this goal would require delving into the shortcomings 
of the existing decision-making process itself, which requires a very different type of 
expertise. For the sake of this thesis, we will assume that the currently approved 


decision-making process is effective, and the goal is to provide the right information 
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to aid this process. We do, however, investigate possible cognitive biases that may 


be introduced by augmentation, described in section 8.5. 
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Chapter 4 


Related Work 


4.1 Human-Centered Machine Learning 


Past literature has advocated for a human-centered perspective to ML [7] — one 
that considers machines and algorithms as part of collaborative systems alongside 
humans. This perspective considers how humans use, interact with, adapt to, and 
evaluate ML applications [7]. A truly human-centered ML approach acts end-to- 
end, beginning with human-in-the-loop training systems and ending with evaluation 
systems based on the metrics that end users are most interested in [7]. In this thesis, 
we take a deeper look at one step of this extensive pipeline: the use of ML model 
predictions by humans for real-world decision making. 

A common concern addressed by the literature is the black box nature of most ML 
models [28]. Humans struggle to use ML predictions because they do not understand 
where they came from. This concern is addressed through the fields of interpretable or 
explainable ML. Doshi-Velez and Kim proposed that the need for ML interpretability 
stems from an “incompleteness in the problem formulation" [5], which prevents the 
system from being thoroughly evaluated or trusted. This incompleteness can take 
several forms, including a need for scientific understanding, concerns about safety or 
ethics, or mismatched objectives between the model output and the human goal [5]. 

Doshi-Velez and Kim [5] also define three evaluation approaches for ML inter- 


pretability. In application-grounded approaches, domain experts work with interpre- 
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tations within a real application. This provides the most realistic quantification of in- 
terpretation quality, but may require high time commitments from a potentially small 
pool of domain experts. In human-grounded approaches, researchers develop simpler 
problems for experimentation using non-expert subjects. Finally, in functionally- 
grounded evaluation, a formal definition of interpretability is used as a proxy to eval- 
uate an interpretation without using human subjects. This taxonomy of evaluation 
styles can also apply to the wider challenge of ML usability, and this thesis focuses on 
an example of such an application-grounded approach. As Doshi-Velez and Kim [5] 
point out, this is the best approach for evaluation if a willing pool of domain expert 
participants is available. A major focus of our process was to respect the participants’ 
time by taking steps to ensure all time spent with them was optimized. 

Wang et. al. [34] developed a human-driven conceptual framework for building 
explainable AI systems. They found that decision-makers seek explanations to justify 
unexpected occurrences, monitor for important events, or facilitate learning. They 
created a taxonomy of AI techniques based on how they support human reasoning 
and represent information. The authors also discuss how humans reason, using the 
dual process model. In this model, humans rely on system 1 reasoning, which happens 
quickly and intuitively, and system 2 reasoning, which is slower and more analytic. 
Finally, the authors discuss how explainable AI can mitigate cognitive biases. Our 
work builds on this by finding cognitive biases that can be caused by explainable AI, 


as listed in section 8.5. 


4.2 ML Augmentation Tools 


In this section, we reference some existing work that aims to improve ML usability, 


usually through explanations and/or visualizations. 


4.2.1 Model-Focused Tools 


Some work has been done on developing ML augmentation tools with the main focus 


of revealing the inner workings of the models themselves. These tools can be used for 
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debugging, validation, and ML education. A question of this thesis was if and how 
the needs of a less technical audience, focused on decision-making rather than model 
development, differed from the needs described in these papers. 

Wang et. al. (2019) [36] developed a comprehensive tool to visualize convolutional 
neural networks, called CNN EXPLAINER. This tool attempts to educate ML learners 
about CNNs' inner workings. It includes activation heatmaps for individual neurons, 
as well as visualizations of the model process. 

Hohman et. al. (2019) [9] developed a visual analytics system called GAMUT to 
investigate how machine learning practitioners and data scientists interact with ma- 
chine learning. To develop this tool for use on generalized additive models (GAMs), 
the authors interviewed technical experts to generate a list of common questions asked 
about predictions. In total, they identified six question types, which they address us- 
ing three views. The first view uses line charts to represent a feature's contribution to 
the model output at different values. The second view shows the feature contributions 
associated with each individual instance. The third view contains a table of all data 
inputs and their feature values, with information like their corresponding prediction 
accuracy and nearest neighbors. GAMUT was tested by having 12 data scientists use 
the tool to investigate models while thinking out loud, followed by an interview. This 


study was focused on model investigation, rather than decision-making. 


4.2.2 Tools for Data-Heavy Domains 


In this section, we describe tools developed for the purposes of improving decision 
making — however, unlike the focus audience of this thesis of child welfare screeners, 
the domain experts in these papers were from more data-heavy fields. 

Lundberg et. al. (2018) [20] developed PRESCIENCE, an explanatory ML system 
focused on preventing hypoxaemia during surgeries. This tool predicts the risk of 
hypoxaemia in the next five minutes using a gradient-boosting algorithm trained on 
time series. It includes several time-series visualizations for medical data features to 
explain the prediction, including SHAP feature contribution explanations. 


Kwon et. al. (2019) [16] developed RETAINVIS, a visualization tool for explaining 
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recurrent neural networks (RNNs) applied to electronic medical records (EMRs). 
The tool was developed to help medical practitioners make medical decisions such as 
diagnosis and prescription. The tool was developed with active feedback from medical 
practitioners. RETAINVIS includes five different visualizations for looking into RNNs: 
1) an overview of all patients’ medical codes, contribution scores, and diagnosis risk, 
through multiple plot types, 2) a temporal patient summary, 3) a list of patients with 
information and comparison capabilities, 4) details about an individual patient, and 
5) a what-if analysis tool that allows users to edit patient details. 

Our work is similar to these tools in that it relies on collaboration with end users to 
develop a tool that provides additional information alongside an ML prediction. How- 
ever, these tools were developed for domain experts who tend to actively work with 
complex medical data, and their visualizations include detailed information about a 
large number of features. Because the child welfare screeners are not expected to be 
as familiar with working with big data, we theorized that our visualizations would 


need to look different and rely less on data-heavy details. 


4.2.3 Tools for Non-Technical Domains 


Additionally, some work has looked at audiences who do not necessary have experience 
working with data science or in data-heavy environments. 

Lakkaraju et. al. (2019) [17] developed a model agnostic framework called MUSE 
(Model Understanding through Subspace Explanations), which explains model out- 
put in terms of input subsets. This provides global explanations conditioned on 
certain feature values. The goal of the framework is to provide useful explanations 
to end users who may not have prior ML experience. The authors used three metrics 
to evaluate their explanation method: fidelity (how accurately the model explained 
model behavior), unambiguity (tendency for deterministic and unique explanations), 
and interpretability (how easy the explanation is to understand). The framework was 
tested by asking users to perform tasks using both MUSE explanations and baseline 
explanations (LIME, interpretable decision sets, and Bayesian decision lists). 


The work in this thesis similarly looks at domain experts without ML expertise, 
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but we have chosen to focus on a more specific subset of domains in order to thor- 


oughly highlight their ML usability challenges. 
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Chapter 5 


Understanding Context and ML 
Usability Challenges 


To address RQ1 (identifying ML usability challenges), we performed a series of field 
observations and interviews. In this chapter, we discuss the goals and the findings of 


these steps. 


5.1 Understanding Existing Workflow 


To better understand the existing child welfare screening workflow, we travelled to our 
collaborating county in Colorado to observe screeners’ decision-making on referrals 


without using the ML model. This observation revealed: 


1. Our collaborating county uses the general procedure for child welfare screening 
shown in Figure 5-1. In cases of immediate concern, a referral may be screened in 
immediately after it is received by CPS (this decision is made by a child welfare 
supervisor). In most cases, however, the decision as to whether to screen-in 
(investigate further) or screen-out (not investigate further) a referral is made 
by a team of child welfare experts. It is this team that receives the ML risk 


score prediction. 


2. The team of child welfare experts meet in-person every morning, during which 


3l 


Investigate immediately or 
after given number of days 


Investigate ML decision Screenin Nolaction 
immediately aid used 
yes ^ v yes % ^ 
Initial referral 3 : no A no 5 
from concerned — CPS Hotline Immediate Screening =>. CRE > Gassen = Provide 


records details concern? team discusses other services 


party 


Figure 5-1: The general child welfare screening process used by the CPS department 
of our collaborating county. The referral is first received by the CPS hotline, and then 
sent to a child welfare supervisor. In a minority of cases, the supervisor will deem 
the child or children involved to be in serious and immediate risk of danger, and will 
screen-in the case for immediate further investigation. In most cases, however, the 
case will be reviewed by a team of child welfare screeners the next day. This team 
will be given the ML risk score prediction (dark blue box). If this team decides to 
screen-in the case, it will be investigated further through home visits, interviews, or 
other means. Otherwise, the case will be recorded but not investigated unless re- 
referred. In the case of a screen-out, the screeners may elect to provide the family 
with additional family services. 


time they screen about seven cases. Five to ten minutes are spent on each case 
by this team. Most of this time is spent going over the details of the case. The 


screening decision is made after about one to two minutes of discussion. 


3. A large portion of these five-to-ten minutes of screening time is dedicated to 
determining the factors that are associated with higher and lower likelihood of 
abuse — referred to as risk and protective factors, respectively — involved in 
a case, and weighing these against each other. The factors considered will vary 
based on the details of the case, but may include information such as child’s age 
(very young children are more vulnerable), criminal record of adults involved, 
whether there are any trusted adults active in the child’s life, and actions and 
statements made by adults involved (for example, a mother taking actions to 


separate an aggressive partner from her children). 
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5.2 Identifying ML Usability Challenges 


To identify the ML usability challenges present in the domain of child welfare screening 
(RQ1), we observed a simulated case review session using the ML model. In this 
session, our collaborating screeners (split into 3 teams, labelled T1, T2, and T3) 
were asked to make decisions about historical referrals as they normally would — but 
with the addition of the risk scores provided by the ML model, which were provided 
before they made the final screening decision. Each team made decisions on 7 to 9 
cases. The participants were then interviewed and asked to reflect upon how they 
used each score, whether the scores aligned with their expectations, and how the 
scores impacted their decisions. 

Based on the answers to these interview questions, we categorized the concerns 


into four key usability challenges: 


1. Lack of Trust [TR Screeners expressed a lack of trust when making deci- 


sions using the ML model alone, evidenced by their tendency to not consider 
the model prediction at all when it disagreed with their intuition. For example, 


when asked if the score caused them to reconsider their decision, T3 responded 
“No, [we were] surprised it is that low.” 
In answer to the same question, T2 responded 


“No - just questioned where the score came from.” 


2. Difficulty reconciling human-ML disagreements | RD Screeners did 


not have a clear path forward when they disagreed with the model prediction, 
sometimes electing to ignore it entirely (see previous item) and sometimes trying 
to justify it based on how they thought the model worked. For example, T2 


reported in one case that the score made them 


"think a little deeper about why the score is so high [and caused us to] 
take another look at [the history)” 
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3. Unclear prediction target |CT Because the model provides auxiliary 


information (1-20 risk score based on the likelihood of removal from home in 2 
years) rather than a direct decision suggestion, there was some confusion about 
how to use the model prediction target. For example, when asked how the 


model affected their decision making process, T3 responded 


“we did not know] enough of what the score means to know how to 


accurately use it.” 
T3 also said they 


“Wish we knew how we got to the score.” 


4. Concerns about Ethics EC As expected for such a sensitive domain, 


users were concerned about the ethics of using the ML model score. There was 
concern that the model may prevent critical thinking, and prevent children from 


being treated as individuals with unique circumstances. T3 commented 


“(The model] could be dangerous for people just looking at the number, 
need to take everything into account. Makes you stop and think and 


ask yourself are you critically thinking...” 


5.3 Interviewing Screeners 


To begin addressing RQ2 (what tools can be helpful in mitigating usability chal- 
lenges), we interviewed the 19 screeners about what kind of additional information 
they would be interested in getting alongside ML predictions. The format was a semi- 
structured open-floor session, with us (the ML practitioner team) asking questions to 
the room, and all screeners were encouraged to answer or provide other thoughts at 
any time. We began by asking whether they thought additional information would 
be useful and what specific information they would be interested in, and ended by 
proposing possible augmentation tools and asking if they seemed helpful. 


Our findings from this step included: 
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. Screeners were confident that they would want to know why the model made 


the predictions it made. 


. Some screeners believed that understanding how important each factor was to 


the score prediction would be helpful. 


. Some screeners wanted to know what steps the model takes in making predic- 


tions. 


. Some screeners were interested in getting “what-if” style explanations that give 


information about what could be changed about a child to reduce his or her risk. 
Note that the ML model is not trained on causal relationships, so explanations 


would not be able to provide such information. 


. Some screeners were interested in seeing similar cases they dealt with in the 


past. Others thought this would be too much information to digest in such a 


short period of time. 


5.4 Summary of Findings 


Here, we summarize the findings from our first set of collaborations (field observations 


and interviews). We identified four key usability challenge categories: lack of screener 


trust in the model (| TR ), difficulty reconciling disagreements between the model risk 


score and screener intuition ( RD ), confusion about what exactly the risk score entails 


( 


CT 


), and concerns about the ethics of simplifying a complex case down to a single 


number (| EC ). We determined that screeners wanted to know where the risk score 


predictions came from, and were interested in seeing a few different augmentation tool 


types including information about which factors contributed to predictions, “what-if” 


style explanations, descriptions about the model's process, and examples of similar 


past cases. 
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Chapter 6 


Sibyl: Design and Feedback 


To address RQ2 and RQ3, and based on the usability challenges identified (section 
5.2) and responses to our interview (section 5.3), we engaged in a user-centered it- 
erative design process [21] to develop SIBYL, an ML augmentation tool. We began 
by designing high-fidelity mock-ups for five different augmentation interfaces, each 
with a separate purpose and goal. Table 6.1 summarizes the motivation behind each 


interface in terms of its theorized effect on addressing the usability challenges. 


6.1 Sibyl Interfaces and Mock-ups 


In this section, we describe the original five SIBYL interface designs, and provide the 
high-fidelity mock-ups. 

A note on terminology: early in the design process, we learned that the word 
“factor” is more familiar to screeners than “feature” when referring to pieces of infor- 
mation used when making decisions. For the purposes of consistency, we will use the 
word factor when discussing the SIBYL tool and findings to refer to data inputs used 


by the model — this is synonymous in this case to model features. 
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Interface Challenges How does it address the challenge? 
Addressed 
Case-Specific Details TR Reveals relevancy of considered factors 
RD Highlights factors that may have been 
missed or misused 
CT Translates score to a concrete factor list 
EC Allows for critical thinking about factors 
and score 
Sandbox RD Allows users to test theorized justifications 
EC Allows for thinking through what-if scenar- 
ios 
Similar Cases TR Provides information on past performance 
EC Provides a deeper look into the nuance of 
cases 
Global Factor TR Reveals how the model generally makes 
Importance predictions 
CT Translates the score to a concrete factor 
list 
Factor Distributions TR Shows how well the model performed on 
past cases 
CT Shows the relationship between the risk 


score and removals from home 


Table 6.1: The proposed SIBYL interfaces (left column), the challenges they were the- 
orized to address (middle column, using the codes from Table 2.1), and the reasons we 


expected these interfaces to address the given challenges (right column). 


of trust in the model. 


prediction target. 


EC 


RD: Difficulty reconciling disagreements. 


: Ethical concerns. 
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CT 


TR 


: Lack 


: Confusing 


6.1.1 Case-Specific Details: Factor Contributions 


The Case-Specific Details interface, shown in Figure 6-1, provides a simple local ex- 
planation of where an individual model prediction comes from through factor contri- 
butions. The table in this interface assigns each factor a contribution, either positive 
or negative. 

For example, a local factor contribution explanation may reveal that the age of a 
particular child (infant) resulted in the risk score significantly increasing, while the 
number of past referrals (0) resulted in the risk score decreasing. 

The local factor contributions were found using the Shapely Additive Explanations 
(SHAP) algorithm [19]. We chose to use SHAP because it is a theoretically sound 
approach that generates consistent and intuitive explanations for an ML model [19]. 

We realized that a possible source of confusion stems from the phrases positive 
contribution and negative contribution. In the ML community, a positive contribution 
indicates that the model prediction will increase in value. In the screener community, 
however, an increased risk score is only a negative occurrence. We decided to avoid 
using the terms “positive” and “negative” in the app or instructions. Instead, the 
factors are labelled as “risk factors" or “protective factors," which directly mirrors the 
screeners’ language. 


Additionally, we decided on a local explanation interface as we theorized it may 


help with the identified usability challenges: the screeners’ lack of trust TR| by 


demonstrating that the model relies in part on similar factors as the human screeners 


in making decisions; difficulty reconciling disagreements | RD | by highlighting differ- 


ences in the human and model’s logic; unclear prediction target | CT by providing 


a concrete explanation of the scores’ meaning; and concerns about ethics | EC | by 


making critical thinking about relevant factors easier. 
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Details [1] Risk Score: 15 e 


Factor Contribution List o OD 
Select Referral 


Select Clients ® Click "Show All Factors" to enable Search and Filter 


(> E Feature e O Value o Contribution ^ 


X Sibyl 


2 CN Age range of child in focus <1 year y — 1 
Detalls 9 e CN Age of the child in focus at time of referral 0 y = T 
Sandbox 9 CN Number of other children (non victims) on the referral 0 Y wo T 
A € CN Role of child in focus on the referral posce Y » ^ 


Count of other adults on the referral who have ever received a screened 


e CN out referral (at the time of current referral). Only includes screened out referrals 6 Y » T 
About Model > more than 2 years prior to referral date. 

e CN Count of parents on the referral who are female 2 Y - T 

e CN Count of prior referrals for parent that included a referral reason 2 y - ^ 


in category: emotional 


e CN Child in focus has NOT received Colorado Works (CW) benefits more y — ^ 
than 1 year prior to referral. 


Showing 10 factors SHOW ALL FACTORS 


Figure 6-1: The SIBYL “Case-Specific Details” interface. The Case-Specific Details interface shows how factors contribute to 
predictions made by ML models about a child referred to child welfare services. Labeled elements are as follows: 1) The risk 
score for the case (1-20). 2) Categories for each factor, such as demographics (DG) or referral history. 3) A short description 
of each factor. 4) The value of numeric or categorical factors. 5) The contribution of each factor (the table can be sorted in 
ascending or descending order of contribution). 6) UI components for searching by factor name or filtering by category, enabled 
when the full factor list is shown. 7) A button for switching between a view that shows only the top 10 most contributing 
factors and one that shows all factors. 8) A button for switching between a single-table view and a side-by-side view, which 
splits factors that increase and decrease risk. 9) A sidebar that includes other interfaces, as described in chapter 6 
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6.1.2 Sandbox: Investigating “What Ifs" 


The Sandbox interface, shown in Figure 6-2, allows users to experiment with and see 
how the model prediction would change if factors differed. It has two parts. 

The Experiment with Changes box allows users to change up to four factor values 
at a time, to investigate specific “what-if” questions they may have. We decided to 
limit users to four factors changed at a time to prevent the information provided from 
shifting too far from the reality of the case at hand, which could cause confusion. 

The Model predictions if each value was changed box shows the resulting prediction 
if each Boolean factor value was individually reversed. 


This interface was added based on feedback from the interviews described in sec- 


tion 5.3. We theorized it may help with difficulty reconciling disagreements | RD 


by allowing screeners to test their theorized justifications, and with concerns about 


ethics | EC | by making more detailed consideration about the model's output easier. 


6.1.3 Similar Cases: Investigating Past Cases 


The Similar Cases interface, shown in Figure 6-3, shows the complete history of child 
welfare involvement with past cases that had similar factor values. This interface 
includes a timeline for the current case and each similar case, and highlights events 
such as referrals to child welfare services, investigations, and removals. 

The similar cases are found using a Nearest Neighbors algorithm. For design 
purposes, the algorithm we used weights all factors equally. 


The interface was added as we theorized it may help with screeners’ lack of trust 


TR | by demonstrating past performance, and concerns about ethics | EC | by providing 


a deeper look into the nuance of individual cases. 
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eJ 
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Factor 


The child in focus had a child welfare placement in the last 90 days 


The child in focus had a child welfare placement in the last 180 days 


The child in focus had a child welfare placement in the last 365 days 


The child in focus had a child welfare placement in the last 730 days 


Child in focus has ever had an out of home placement. Only includes placements more than 2 
years prior to referral date. 


Focus child had an open child welfare case at time of referral 


Child in focus had a prior juvenile justice case 


Child in focus had a prior court active child welfare case 
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Figure 6-2: The sandbox interface of SIBYL includes the following elements. 1) Drop-down box functionality to temporarily 
change the values of up to four factors at a time, to investigate the effects on the model. 2) The updated prediction, factoring 
in the changes selected with component 1. 3) Allows for up to four factors to be added and experimented with at a time. 4) 
The current score prediction and flipped value of all binary factors in the clients dataset. 5) The resulting change in prediction, 


measured as difference in score 


, when each binary value is flipped. 
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6.1.4 Global Factor Importances: Understanding the Model 


The About Model interfaces offer information about the model’s general logic, outside 
of the context of a individual prediction. 

The first About Model interface is the Global Factor Importance explanation, 
shown in Figure 6-5. This interface shows a global explanation in the form of the 
general, relative importance of each factor. It also provides a brief description of the 
model architecture and logic, as well as its performance metrics. 

The global factor importance rankings were found using the Permutation Impor- 
tance algorithm [6]. This algorithm computes the change in model performance if 
each factor is permuted individually. It therefore describes how closely each factor is 


linked to model performance. This interface was added as we theorized it may help 


screeners build trust in the model TR | by seeing how it generally makes predictions, 


and because it may clarify the meaning of the prediction target | CT |. 


6.1.5 Factor Distributions: Understanding Past Predictions 


29% 71% 


False ILZZZZZZZZZZZZLZZZZZZD True 


GEE LEE 


42 80 - 105 


Q pisss scms ii 105 Value 


Figure 6-4: Factor Distribution visualizations. The top visualization is for binary 
factors. The middle visualization is for categorical factors, and can be hovered over 
for more information about the categories and their percentages. The bottom visu- 
alization is for numeric factors, and shows a simplified box-and-whiskers plot. The 
box-and-whiskers plot includes the global minimum and maximum values for a fac- 
tor, the minimum and maximum for the selected risk score, and the first and third 
quartile values for the selected risk score. 


The second About Model interface is the Factor Distributions explanation, 
shown in Figure 6-6. This interface shows the distribution of factor values among 


past cases of a given score, as well as the percentage of children with that score who 
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were removed from the home. This visualization gives a quick retrospective view of 
how the model performed in the past. 

The Factor Distributions explanation uses three different kinds of visualizations, 
depending on the factor type. For binary and categorical features, a horizontal bar 
visualization, divided by percentage of value, was used. For numerical features, a 
simplified box-and-whiskers plot was used. These visualizations can be seen in Figure 
6-4. 


This interface was added as we theorized it may help screeners build trust in the 


model | TR by seeing how it generally performs, and it may clarify the value of the 


prediction target CT by showing how it relates to a more tangible output of removals 


from the home. 
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Global Feature Importance 


& Sibyl 


How the Model works 
The risk scores you see in this tool have been calculated by a type of machine learning model called linear regression. The algorithm uses the factors you see below. 


Each factor is multiplied by a predetermined value (the weight), and then all the results are added together. The weights have been calculated based on a dataset of historic child welfare information. 


Some factors have been found to not be relevant to risk - those are multiplied by 0. Others have been found to be very important, and will be multiplied by a higher value. When all the items are added 
together, the result is converted to a number 1-20, which represents the risk associated with the child. 


@) 
B Details 
b 


Sandbox Model Performance: 


In the test data, over 40% of children who scored 20 were screened-out. Of these, 27% were rereferred and placed within 2 years. 46% of children who scored a 1 were screened-in. Of these, only 0.3% were 


© About Model placed within 2 years. 


Global Feature Importance 


432 factors 


Feature Distribution 


Factor Importance 7 


Age range of child in focus 


Age of the child in focus at time of referral 


Number of other children (non victims) on the referral 


Role of child in focus on the referral 


Days from last referral for focus child with previous referral 


Count of other children on the referral (excl. focus child) who are female 


Count of other children in the referral (excl. child in focus) who received Childrens Health Plan Plus (CH) benefits more than 1 year prior to referral. 


Count of other children on the referral (excl. focus child) who are between the ages of 13 and 18 at time of referral 


Count of other children on the referral (excl. focus child) who are between the ages of 6 and 9 at time of referral 


Figure 6-5: The global factor importance interface of SIBYL includes the following elements: 1) A natural language description 
of how the model works, worded to be understandable by end-users with little to no machine learning expertise. 2) The overall, 
global importances of all factors. 
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6.2 Iterating on Mockup Feedback 


To garner feedback on our initial design, we showed the mock-ups of the five in- 
terfaces to our 19 collaborating child welfare screeners who provided feedback. We 
conducted an hour-long, semi-structured, open-floor style interview, where we showed 
the screeners the mock-ups and encouraged anyone to offer any comments or feedback. 

Our goal from this step was to get additional, domain-expert insights on the 
proposed interfaces, giving them a final chance to give concrete, grounded feedback 


on the designs before implementation. Our findings from this step included: 


1. Case-Specific Details Initial interview feedback suggested that the Case- 
Specific Details interface would be the most helpful, so it was kept as the first 
and default option. Additionally, screeners said that in their usual workflow, 
they would list “Risk” and “Protective” factors side by side. To mirror this, the 
updated version of this interface has a split-view toggle that shows the negative- 


and positive-contribution factors in two side-by-side tables, shown in figure 6-7 


2. Sandbox Feedback received confirmed that the Sandbox interface has a 
risk of being misconstrued as suggesting action or reflecting real-world causal 
structures. However, screeners also said that they saw value in this interface 
as a supervision tool, used to review model and human decisions rather than 


actively during the decision-making process. 


3. Similar Cases Screeners were concerned that this interface may cause poor 
decision making, as making decisions on a case based on past cases that seem 
similar is discouraged. Screeners reported that this kind of thinking can lead to 
biases or self-fulfilling prophecies. Therefore, it was decided that this interface 
would not be used at decision time. 

However, county officials pointed out that this kind of explanation could be 
used retroactively (outside of decision-making) to investigate unusual predic- 


tions made by the model for the purposes of model evaluation. 
4. About Model — Factor Importance Screeners said that the Factor 
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Importance interface seemed intuitive, but may provide too much information 
for use during active decision making. Instead, they said it may be useful for 


training and education. 


5. About Model — Factor Distributions Like the Factor Importance inter- 
face, screeners expressed concerns that the Factor Distributions interface shows 
too much information for use during active decision making. However, they 
said that it may be helpful for use in training, and for finding gaps in provided 


services. 


6.3 Summary of Findings 


We designed five ML augmentation interfaces, displayed through SIBYL. We pre- 
sented high-fidelity mockups of these interfaces to screeners, which revealed which 
ones were most likely to be helpful, and what changes were needed to make the in- 
terfaces fit better with the existing workflow. For example, the Case-Specific Details 
interface was updated to have a side-by-side view to mirror the way screeners record 
risk and protective factors during their discussions. 

Based on screener feedback on our designs, we decided to further test four of 
these interfaces — the S?milar Cases interface was deemed to be likely to cause poor 


decision making through encouraging comparisons across unique cases. 
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Figure 6-7: The side-by-side view of the Details interface. This view was added because it mirrors the current workflow of 
screeners, who tend to write down the protective and risk factors of the child side-by-side in a form. 
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Chapter 7 


Evaluating Tool Usage 


To evaluate SIBYL, we ran two formal user studies — first with non-expert partic- 
ipants (people without experience in child welfare screening), and then with expert 
participants (child welfare screeners). By running a study with non-expert partic- 
ipants first, we were able to fix obvious usability problems with SIBYL and avoid 
wasting experts’ time. For brevity, we discuss the results of both user studies to- 
gether in this section. Small usability fixes were made to the SIBYL design after the 
first user study based on feedback; otherwise, the studies had the same format. 

In total, 13 of our collaborating child welfare experts participated in the study, 
as well as 12 non-expert participants. The non-expert participants included data 
and social scientists. 2 of the expert participants completed the task while video 
conferencing and screen-sharing with experimenters. 


For data privacy reasons, all data used in this section was simulated or deidentified. 


7.1 Study Procedure 


The procedure for our user study is summarized in Figure 7-1. Participants were 
first shown a short video explaining how to use SIBYL. Next, they were shown 7 
historical, de-identified case descriptions, accompanied by the model's prediction and 
SIBYL interfaces. The case descriptions were paragraph-form narratives with the 


information provided by the concerned party when making the referral. For example, 
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Difficult or 
"d confusing 
elements of UI 


Frequency of 


> use of each 
Pilot Study 1: Show users details Show users Monit Ask for Ask reflection Calculate tool interaction 
Usability and 2 about case and > Sibyl => C geo —» screening — questions about —  andparse -| 
Usefulness model prediction interfaces y decision usefulness and trust metrics Sie 


> helpfulness of 
each interface 


Trust in model 
ud and influences 
to trust 


Figure 7-1: The procedure for our formal user study. Our participants were first 
shown the description of potential abuse from a child welfare referral, as well as the 
corresponding ML prediction risk score. Next, they were given the opportunity to 
interact with the SIBYL interfaces. Once they were ready, they were asked to make a 
screen-in or screen-out decision, and then asked a series of reflection questions. 


a case description may include text like: 


“Caller (teacher) says Abby (age 5) came into school with bruise on arm. 
Caller says Abby often comes in bruised. Abby told teacher she fell off 
bike. Teacher asked Abby’s mother about this and mother started acting 


aggressive..." 


Next, participants were asked to make a screen-in or screen-out decision on the 
case, and asked to answer a series of reflection questions. These questions can be 
found in Appendix B. 

Not all participants completed all 7 cases. In total, experts completed 73 individ- 


ual case analyses, and non-experts completed 75. 


7.2 Study Results 


7.2.1 Helpful Interfaces 


To address RQ2, we analyzed the self-reported helpfulness of each augmentation 
interface. 

The Case-Specific Details interface was considered the most helpful interface by 
a large margin by both experts and non-experts. It was labelled as being helpful 


by experts in 91.8% of case analyses, and by non-experts in 90.7% of case analyses. 
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This was significantly higher than Sandbox (experts: 16.4%, non-experts: 22.6%) 
and Factor Distributions (experts: 20.5%, non-experts: 8.0%). Factor Importance 


was never listed as helpful by either group. 


7.2.2 Reliance on Sibyl 


Unsurprisingly, non-experts were more likely to report listening to the model with- 
out considering the added case information in SIBYL. One non-expert participant 


commented, 


“No idea what is going on in this case description — so completely defer 


to the model here.” 
Another non-expert participant commented 


“T found the score useful - and used it as a justification for screening out 


without exploring in detail all the factors.” 


Additionally, non-experts reported that they used the model “a lot” or “a great deal” 


on 46.4% of cases, while experts chose these options in 15.6% of cases. 


7.2.3 Impact on Trust 


The interfaces in SIBYL were reported to both increase and decrease expert user 
trust of the model, for different reasons. Tables 7.1 and 7.2 list the common reasons 
given by expert participants for trusting the model more or less, respectively. We see 
that agreeing with the model’s score increases trust of the model the most. Beyond 
this, the Case-Specific Details page was frequently cited as increasing model trust, 
either due to specific factors listed or more general elements of the page, such as the 
number of factors. Trust was reduced when there was confusion or inconsistencies 
in the presented information, or when the model did not consider important factors 


that participants knew about. 
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Category FAO Sample answers 

General comments about being shown 8 “The details and the risk and protective fac- 

protective and risk factors (Details tors and the contribution they have" * Info in 

page) the details and risk factors” 

Specific factors listed as risk or protec- 8 “The past number of child welfare involve- 

tive (Details page) ments (listed in the features listed)", “ The risk 
factors involved, especially prior placements, 
benefits, and current CPS involvement? 

'The number of factors listed 5 “Very few risk factors”, “The lack of protec- 
tive factors" 

The score agreed with screener intuition 10 “..the children are not residing with the 
alleged perpetrators which I would assume 
would reduce the risk score”, “Model predic- 
tion makes sense” 

The explanation agreed with screener 3 “Risk factors made sense for the model pre- 

intuition diction number” 

General comments about sandbox page 1 “Details under sandbox of why the risk level 
was so high” 

General comments about the explana- 6 “Allowed for more understanding”, “History 

tion providing more information or un- clarification” 

derstanding 


Table 7.1: Summary of answers to the question “what made you trust the model 
more/less” among expert participants who listed having “a great deal”, “a lot” or “a 
moderate amount” of trust in the model. The first column lists the general themes we 
found in the answers. The second column list the number of answers that fell within 
each theme. The final column lists selected answers for each theme. 


# of : z 
Category da e Sample answers 
A specific, key factor was not considered 3 “This is a case for law enforcement, not CPS”, 
by the model “...it may have been handled during the open case” 
The importance weighting of factors was 2 “Young, vulnerable children being left alone is still 
off cause for concern, despite past involvement" 
The score disagreed with screener intu- 3 “Seems high, no health history, no real proof of any 
ition drug use, no proof child is at any risk of abuse” 
There was some confusion about infor- 2 “There were discrepancies between the info in the 
mation presented referral and the info provided by the tool” 
The screener wanted more information 2 “T would want to see other referrals for the family” 


Table 7.2: Summary of answers to the question “what made you trust the model 
more/less” among expert participants who listed having “a little” or “not at all” trust 
in the model. The first column lists the general themes we found in the answers. 
The second column list the number of answers that fell within each theme. The final 
column lists selected answers for each theme. 


7.2.4 Information Presentation 


To address RQ3, we categorize and summarize the comments made by users regarding 


SIBYL design choices, as well as the steps we took to address them. 
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1. Too many factors shown The model was originally trained on over 400 
factors, but many of these factors have zero or near-zero weight. One expert 


participant commented: 


“Too many factors listed. I only want to see the material risk and 


protective factors." 
Another said 


"There are a lot of features to go through ... Some of those features 


don't seem to be meaningful in terms of increasing/decreasing risk? 


Our updated version of SIBYL only shows 10 factors by default, with an option 


to show more. 


2. Confusion caused by correlated factors The model uses some engi- 
neered factors, resulting in factors that have deterministic relationships. For 
example, there is a numeric factor called AGE OF CHILD, and then a set of bi- 
nary factors referring to each age group: i.e. CHILD IS LESS THAN 1 YEAR 
OLD, CHILD IS BETWEEN THE AGES OF 1 AND 3, etc. These factors may cause 
confusion when shown directly to users. In addition to increasing the cognitive 
load on users without providing additional useful information, explanations us- 
ing these factors may reveal seemingly contradictory or unusual relationships. 
For example, an age category may contribute greatly, while the numeric age 


factor does not. 


Additionally, having these correlated factors causes confusion on the sandbox 
page, as it is possible to change one factor without changing all of the other 


deterministically-correlated factors in its set. One participant commented, 


“Pm not sure, in the sandbox, if I change one feature, other features 


will be changed automatically." 


To solve these problems, we combined the correlated factors in the SIBYL in- 


terface, forming categorical factors out of binary one-hot encoded factors, and 
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summing the additive contributions. This process is inverse of what ML engi- 


neers do when preparing data for modelling. 


3. Confusion caused by Boolean terminology One source of confusion was 
the method of displaying Boolean factors. In our original design, we displayed 
the description of the factor, with a value of True or False. This is the most 
accurate way of representing the model’s logic, but it is not the most intuitive 


way for our end-users. One non-expert participant said, 


“The ‘true’ and ‘false’ is hard to interpret... Would rather have a 


positive statement (e.g., no perpetrator named)? 


Therefore, our final version of SIBYL instead states only true statements about 
the child — including by negating descriptions of false factors. For example, the 
factor CHILD HAS SIBLINGS with a value of False will be displayed as CHILD 
DOES NOT HAVE SIBLINGS. 


7.3 Summary of Findings 


Our formal user study revealed that child welfare non-experts had an easier time 
trusting the model and relying on its risk score predictions than experts. Experts 
had the easiest time trusting the risk score prediction when it agreed with their 
own intuition. Screeners also trusted the model more when they saw contributing 
factors that they agreed were relevant, or saw a high or low risk score associated 
with a large number of risk factors or protective factors, respectively. They trusted 
the model less when the risk score prediction differed greatly from their intuition, or 
when the information presented appeared incorrect or confusing. Screeners wanted 
the interfaces to mirror their own language, and be simple enough to be parsable 


quickly without excessive effort. 
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Chapter 8 


Discussion 


'The process of collaborating with domain experts to find and address the ML usability 
challenges present in child welfare screening revealed a real need for ML augmentation 
tools. At the same time, it revealed that the existing work in ML augmentation may 
not be sufficient to effectively address the ML usability challenges for less technical 
domains. 

In this section, we summarize the broad, generalizable lessons about improving 
the usability of ML models through augmentation tools, based on our experiences in 
the domain of child welfare screening. Because improving the usability of ML models 
is such a highly context-dependent task, as described in the introduction, we will limit 
this discussion to lessons that may apply to domains that are similar in their context 
factors — i.e. users with high domain-expertise and low technical-expertise, making 
decisions using ML models as auxiliary tools in high-risk/high-impact domains. 

We also discuss the remaining challenges that these lessons suggest may need to 
be addressed before ML models can be truly usable to non-technical domain experts 


for decision making. 


8.1 The Importance of Interpretable Factors 


Simple models, such as regression, are often cited as being inherently interpretable 


[28]. However, our case study suggested that even simple models may cause confusion 
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in the target audience, and lead to challenges when attempting to explain model 
predictions for active decision making. 

Instead, our work found that, for the purposes of making models usable for end- 
users, the interpretability of the model factors (in ML terms, features) may be most 
important. In our study, the screeners were often confused when explanations used 
factors that did not have clear implications on risk. For example, in our user study, 


one participant said 


*.. 2 parents have missing date-of-birth is shown as a significant blue bar 


which I can't imagine is protective.” 


Additionally, as discussed in section 7.2.4, one-hot-encoded factors were not inter- 
pretable, and many of the reasons screeners trusted the model more or less (Tables 
7.1 and 7.2) related to the specific factors. 

The phrase interpretable factors/features still lacks a formal and thorough defini- 
tion. In our case study, all the factors we were working with were interpretable by 
the strictest definition — humans could understand exactly which real-world concepts 
they represented, and their association to these concepts. This level of interpretability 
was not sufficient to prevent confusion. 

The ML augmentation literature may benefit from a more precise definition of 
interpretable factors/features; one that changes based on context. As a start for 
this, we propose some possible definitions for interpretable features by context here; 


however, this thesis only provides empirical support for the first of these: 


1. Non-technical domain experts, using explanations while making fast, 
high-impact decisions 
This context matches the child-welfare context. 
Users need features to be immediately human-readable, as they do not have 
time to consult code-books or remember meanings of cryptic phrases. For the 
same reason, features should be in the most natural wording — for example, 


described using positive or negative language rather than having an attached 


TRUE or FALSE value. 
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Users need to understand the expected effect of features. In this do- 
main, users are not looking to learn new patterns about the domain — such 
learning would need to happen offline, prior to decision making. With so much 
at stake, users only want to get access to more information about the case at 
hand. Therefore, features such as PARENTS ARE MISSING DATE OF BIRTH from 
our use-case, which do not have an obvious effect on the output, may cause 


confusion. 


Features need to make sense together. A machine learning model treats each 
feature as a mathematical variable, but a human looks at them all as a collection 
representing an individual. For example, in one of our sample cases, a child was 
listed as both being an infant and having zero past juvenile justice cases. Both 
of these pieces of information were actively used by the model and seen as 
important; however, one screener in an interview pointed out that they seem 
redundant when presented together (it can be safely assumed that no infant will 
have had a juvenile justice case). Explanations that use these features together 


come across as overly-informative and add additional confusion. 


. Machine-learning experts using explanations to debug a model 


In this use case, the features in the explanation should exactly match the 
form used by the model, at least in some point of the explanation process. 
Here, users want an explanation of the model that is accurate to be useful in 


adjusting the model. 

Time restraints may be fewer in this context, so users are able to more deeply 
consider the effects of unusual features. 

. Technical domain experts making data-driven decisions. 


This use case is similar to the first, in that the end goal is to make an informed 
decision, not necessarily to understand the model itself. Features should still 


be human-readable and presented with the most natural wording. 


However, experts who are more used to making strictly data-driven decisions 
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may be equipped to interpret features that do not have clear implications. 


The most natural way to address this concern is by avoiding using confusing or 
un-interpretable features in model training. In some cases, this can be done without 
significant effect on model performance. However, in other cases another approach 
may be necessary — either through finding ways to clarify features through augmen- 
tations, or through hiding/modifying the truth of the explanations (see section 8.2). 


More work will need to be done on determining the best approach. 


8.2 Accuracy versus Fidelity 


Robnik-Sikonja and Bohanec [27] define the accuracy of an explanation as how well 
it generalizes to other unseen examples (i.e., how accurately these rules predict what 
happens in the real world), and fidelity as how well an explanation describes the 
model itself. 

Our users were mostly interested in getting accurate explanations that provided 
information about the case at hand. As evidenced by all three findings about the 
interface design (section 7.2.4), users wanted to receive information about the model 
in a language and format that mirrored their own, not the format used by the model 
itself. This is also evidenced by design requests like using the terms risk and protective 
factors, rather than the more ML-centric terms negative and positive features. 

Another example of accuracy causing confusing comes from the information pro- 
vided by SHAP. SHAP values represent the contribution of a feature, given a specific 
feature coalition, to the model prediction compared to the average prediction. This 
is often considered a way of explaining with high fidelity, but can be very confusing 
to end-users. In one case in the child welfare case study, the feature NUMBER OF PAST 
REFERRALS WITH EMOTIONAL ABUSE with a value of 8 was listed as being protective 
(reducing risk). This is likely because the average referred child has a large number of 
referrals, and emotional referrals may be less likely to lead to removal from home than 
other kinds. However, describing emotional abuse referrals as “protective” appears to 


be wrong to most domain experts. 
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Another example was the desire for information shown to form a coherent descrip- 
tion of a child, even though the model does not consider this. An example of this is 
describing an infant as having no juvenile justice cases, as described in section 8.1. 

This finding reveals a important ethical question: to what extent is it acceptable 
to hide the truth, or even more questionably, modify the truth, when providing ML 
explanations? The truth of what works best for improving model performance may 


differ from what makes users most likely to trust a model prediction. 


8.3 Explaining Explanations 


Another finding of this work is that some explanations may require a second layer of 
explanation, answering the question “why does the model use this logic to make this 
prediction.” 

Understanding how, for example, a feature contributes to the model prediction 
will not satisfy users unless they understand why the feature has this contribution. 
This is especially important in cases where there is a logical reason for feature to 
contribute in a given way, but the users do not know the reason — in this case, the 
explanation may cause them to wrongfully trust the model less. 

In our formal user study, one screener commented that the explanations seemed 
inconsistent because, in one case, age contributed significantly, and in another case it 


contributed very little. They wrote, 


“it would really help to see the why behind the weight [of the contribution 
of the age feature/” 


In effect, they are asking for an additional layer of explanation, based on why the 
correlation that the model found exists. 

This need for more explanation is also often caused by less interpretable features 
(for example, the question as to why parents’ missing date-of-birth is protective, 
described in section 8.1). 

The most natural way to provide this additional information may be to have a 


knowledgeable human hand-write reasonable explanations for model explanations. 
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For example, in the case of feature contribution explanations, a domain expert may 
write a sentence that will be presented alongside the AGE feature — "Infants are 
almost always investigated because of their vulnerability. In the case of adolescents, 
age becomes less important compared to other, more revealing features. However, 
this approach is time consuming for the domain experts, and can only be used when 
all these explanations can be reasoned out. 

Other approaches might include carefully combining explanations or using data 
visualization to demonstrate the relevant patterns in the training data. For example, 
many confusions about feature contributions could be clarified by showing relevant 
example-based explanations. Further work on finding ways to explain explanations 


is needed. 


8.4 Non-Applicable Usability Challenges 


One interesting finding of our work was the usability challenges we did not see evidence 
of in our case study. 

For example, one possible use of explanations is to give humans the ability to 
actively correct errors in a model's logic. We did not see evidence of this behavior 
from our users, however. There are several possible reasons for this. First, our users 
are making decisions in a very limited time, and do not have additional time to review 
the model's quality. Second, our users are thoroughly analyzing every case on their 
own and were only using the model as an extra flag. Finally, the users already have 
some discomfort about the model, likely due to the high associated risk. As a result, 
our users tended to discount the model altogether if they did not believe it was correct 
about a particular case. 

Additionally, users expressed almost no interest in learning about the model itself 
through explanations. A common explanation need addressed by the literature [18] is 
to understand how the model works (model transparency), possibly for debugging. In 
our case study, however, only once (see section 5.3, item 3) did any screener express 


interest in understanding the details of how the model worked under the hood — and 
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even then, they were mostly looking for a broad overview. It is reasonable to believe 
that this finding would generalize to any domain with non-technical domain experts, 
or even in most cases where the ML augmentation tool is being used to assist with 


decision making unrelated to the model itself. 


8.5 Cognitive Biases 


Wang et. al. [34] introduced a list of the cognitive biases explanations can help 
address. Our experience with child welfare screeners additionally suggested some of 
these cognitive biases could be encouraged by the explanations and other forms of 


further information. For example: 


1. Representativeness Bias [34]: Case-based explanations that offer similar 
examples to the case at hand (such as our Similar Cases page) risk encouraging 


users to make decisions based on similarities to another case. 


2. Causation vs Correlation: Counterfactual-based explanations, which con- 
sider how the model prediction would change under different circumstances, 
made participants more likely to interpret the explanations as containing infor- 


mation about the causal structure of the world. 


3. Availability Bias [34]: A factor-contribution explanation that is sorted in 
ascending order (and therefore lists negative contributions first) may result in 
different decisions than one that is sorted in descending order (and therefore 
lists positive contributions first) due to availability bias, which causes humans 


to put too much importance on recent or memorable events or information. 


Further work and user studies may better reveal the extent to which these biases 


are caused or exacerbated by ML augmentation tools. 
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8.6 Evaluating Explanations 


There is still a lack of formal frameworks for evaluating ML explainability algorithms, 
which can make it difficult to select a specific explanation algorithm even once the 
need for one has been found. For the work in this thesis, we selected popular ex- 
planation algorithms with theoretical backings, such as SHAP. However, we could 
have selected alternative choices, and the resulting explanations and effect on user 
decision-making may have differed. 

Different explanation algorithms may produce different explanations for the same 
input with the same model. Figure 8-1 illustrates the problem. On a very simple, 
synthetic input, the disagreements from popular interpretation methods (Saliency 
[29], SHAP [19], LIME [25], and Occlusion [37]) become clear. 

A similar concern was raised by Adebayo et. al. [1], who tested the fidelity of 
sanity map explanation methods by comparing the resulting map after randomizing 
convolutional neural network layer weights. This work found that explanations can 
look reasonable even with an entirely random model, thereby suggesting that visual 
or common-sense inspections on explanations are not sufficient for evaluation. 

When two explanations generated by different algorithms disagree with each other 
on the same input with the same model, or act in a way that seems contrary to 


common sense, there are multiple possible explanations: 
1. One (or both) of the explanations are misrepresenting the model. 


2. The explanations are selecting different parts of the same explanation. The 
true explanation of models is often too large and complex to show entirely to 
humans, so an important part of an explanation algorithm is selecting which 


part of the explanation to show. 


3. The explanations are explaining different things. For example, the global expla- 
nation modification of SHAP explains which features contribute most to outputs 
[19], while Permutation Feature Importance explains which features are most 


important to model performance [6]. This subtle difference may lead to very 
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Figure 8-1: A demonstration of different interpretations on a very simple synthesized 
example, using three popular methods. Each image in a class is differentiated from 
other classes by two specific 4x4 super-pixels. Saliency and SHAP find the same 
pixels, but disagree on whether the entire super-pixel is important or not. Occlusion 
finds some, but not all, important super-pixels. LIME, a highly cited model-agnostic 
interpretation method, fails on this example. 


different results. 


Note that in case 2 and 3, the explanations are both still valid, while this is not 
necessarily so in case 1. Being able to effectively differentiate between these three 
cases is essential when deciding which explanations to use. 

In addition, as demonstrated by the child welfare case study, understanding the 
theoretical soundness of explanations is not enough to judge their usefulness. Evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of explanations requires involvement from the end-users. This 
can be done through a series of user studies, set up to empirically evaluate explana- 


tions on multiple axes. 
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Model-Ready 


Model Explanation 


Feature Space 
name sex male sex male -9.2 name 0 
sex sex_female sex_female 8.3 sex 15.4 
age age age -3.4 age -3.4 
ticket class class class 52 ticket class 5.2 
port port_c port_c 0 port 0 
cabin port_s port_s 0 cabin 0 


Figure 8-2: The explainable ML workflow begins and ends at an interpretable state, 
factoring in the fact that some explanation algorithms work only on model-ready 
data. The figure provides an example of a feature importance explanation using the 
Titanic dataset [12] 


For example, to quantify the change in outcome that comes from interpretability, 
we define the following user study. In the control condition, subjects are asked to take 
an action (such as buying and selling stocks or giving medication to patients), and are 
provided with relevant predictions from an ML model (such as stock price forecasts 
or patient diagnoses). The outcome of this action is recorded. In the experimental 
condition, subjects are also given an explanation of the model's prediction. Again, 
the outcome is recorded. These outcomes may take the form of the summation of 
several outcome values, each with a domain-expert specified weight (w1,..., Wn). 


We then define the quality of an explanation as 


p w;O; 


Qout — 3 wor 


(8.1) 


8.7 Systems for Explanations 


Currently, there are few systems developed for the explicit purpose of explaining 
and augmenting ML predictions to end-users, and existing ML systems may not be 
sufficient for usability. 

ML workflows are usually run by preprocessing data and then making predictions. 
Because the output is this prediction, there is no need to reverse the transformations 


back to the original state (which is often also the most interpretable state). In other 
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words, the transformation workflow goes in one direction: from the original data 
to the model prediction. When explanations are applied, they are often applied 
at the machine-ready data state, which reduces the interpretability of the resulting 
explanations. 

For the child welfare case study described in this thesis, we need explanations 
in terms of the human-readable, original data state. To accomplish this, we began 
the process of developing an ML library, Pyreal, that allows for ML prediction and 
explanation pipelines that begin and end at a human-readable, fully interpretable 
state are needed. Figure 8-2 shows an example of this kind of workflow. 

Additionally, there is a need for a configurable API framework for developing ML 
augmentation tools. For this thesis, we developed the SIBYL interface and correspond- 
ing API, which acts as a first step towards filling this need. All the representations 


featured in SIBYL are generalizable, and could be used in a wide variety of domains. 
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Chapter 9 


Conclusion 


In this thesis, we investigated the ML usability challenges and possible mitigating 
tools in the domain of child welfare screening and made several findings. 

First, we confirmed that augmenting real-world decision-making workflows with 
ML models is a non-trivial task that requires time and effort from both ML practi- 
tioners and end-users. Additional information alongside a model prediction is often 
necessary. 

Second, we began the process of establishing a generalizable framework for select- 
ing and applying tools that provide this additional information, based on our findings 
from the case study. Here, we list a set of guidelines that ML practitioners should 
consider when attempting to deploy usable ML applications. 

Prior to developing ML augmentation tools, practitioners should determine pre- 
cisely which usability challenges are relevant to the domain, likely through observa- 


tions and interviews. As a starting point to this process, our case study suggested 


that lack of trust (| TR ), difficulty reconciling disagreements (| RD ), confusing pre- 


diction target (| CT |), and ethical concerns (| EC |) may be most relevant to high-stakes 


domains with non-technical expert decision-makers. Pinpointing relevant challenges 
will prevent wasting time on non-applicable challenges (Section 8.4). 

ML explanations should provide the information that users are looking for, which 
often may not be about how the model works itself (Section 8.2). To aid this, expla- 


nations may themselves require further information to make sense (Section 8.3). 
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Additionally, while this thesis focused on usability challenges that arise in existing 
ML models, we did find that addressing these challenges may be difficult or impossible 
unless if the model uses features that are not appropriately interpretable for the 
intended audience (Section 8.1). 

Finally, we identified remaining gaps that will need to be filled by future research 
to ensure ML models can efficiently be made usable. We need systems developed for 
this explicit purpose (Section 8.7), and formal methodologies for evaluation (Section 


8.6). 
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Appendix A 


Mitigating Tool Definitions 


Here, we define the types of mitigating tools discussed in this paper and Table 2.1. 

Global Explanation: An explanation of a model’s general logic, achieved through 
methods such as quantifying the overall importance of features or visualizing the 
model boundary [5]. 

Local Explanation: An explanation as to why a model made an individual 
prediction, achieved through methods such as quantifying how much each feature 
contributed to this particular prediction [5]. 

Cost-Benefit Analysis: A measurement of the expected total reward from tak- 
ing an action, defined by the expected benefits minus the costs [14]. In the case of 
machine learning, this would involve providing information about the expected results 
of a prediction alongside the prediction itself. 

ML Fairness Metrics: Mathematical approaches to measuring the level of bias 


present in models [8] 
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Appendix B 


User Study Questions Asked 


Table B.1 contains the complete list of questions we asked during our user study. 


When? 


Response Type 


Question 


Beginning 


After each case 


Multiple choice 


Multiple choice 

5-point Likert scale 
5-point Likert scale 
5-point Likert scale 
Free response 
Multiple-multiple choice 


Free response 


What is your experience with child 
welfare screening? 


Would you choose to screen-in or 
screen-out ? 

How confident are you in your deci- 
sion? 

How much did the prediction score im- 
pact your decision? 

How much did you trust the model's 
prediction for this case? 

What caused you to trust the model 
more or less? 

What explanations, if any, did you find 
helpful? 

Any other comments? 


End 


5-point Likert scale 
5-point Likert scale 
Multiple-multiple choice 


Free response 


How helpful did you find the model’s 
predictions overall? 

How helpful did you find the Sibyl 
tool's explanations? 

Which explanation did you find most 
helpful overall? 

Were there any feature categories you 
found more or less helpful? 


Table B.1: Questions asked in the formal user study. 
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